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ENGINEERING 


Science News LETTER for December 12, 1953 


Safer Super Highways 


Suggest planting of Japanese multiflora rose along 


superhighways. 


It forms a matted hedge that would absorb 


collision shocks, thus reduce traffic deaths. 


> RESEARCH STUDIES conducted by 
Motor Vehicle Research, Inc., South Lee, 
N. H., indicate that a popular Japanese rose, 
if planted along America’s new superhigh- 
ways, could cut traffic deaths. 

The multiflora rose can be made to grow 
into a matted hedge from six to ten feet 
tall. It gently absorbs the shock of collision 
when an automobile runs off the road. In 
contrast, large trees absorb the shock ab- 
ruptly, endangering the car’s occupants. 

Test cars have plowed into a heavy 
growth of the Asiatic rose at speeds up to 
30 miles an hour. The tangled branches 
stopped the car in 11 feet without harming 
driver or passengers. 

Such stops approximate “panic stops” on 
the highway when motorists jam on the 
brakes in emergencies. The researchers said 
they believe these crash stops could have 
been tolerated even at speeds of 50 miles 
an hour. 

Andrew J. White, director of MVR, Inc., 
states that accident investigations over many 
months have revealed that many lives are 
saved by small trees and shrubs along 
highways. 


GEOLOGY 


Early Jadeite 


> THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL’ puzzle of 
where the ancient people of Central Amer- 
ica got the beautiful jade from which they 
carved the delicate little figures of their 
gods in the days before Columbus or even 
before the Christian era, as early as 100 B.C., 
has been partly solved. 

The solution came in the form of samples 
of hard, slightly greenish rock sent. to scien- 
tists at the Smithsonian Institution by 
Robert E. Leslie of Guatemala City. He had 
found it in a newly re-discovered mine on 
the Motagua River near Guatemala City. 

The mineral was identified. by Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Foshag, head curator of geology at 
the Smithsonian, as valuable jadeite of a 
quality just below that of gem standards. 

New World deposits of the jade mineral 
found previously have provided a very 
scanty source of the precious stone. Very 
small amounts are mined in California, but 
most of it comes from China. 

The art of jade carving is also most com- 
mon in the Far East. The fact that this 
at was commonly practiced by the Olmec 
ait Maya prehistoric Indians has led some 
archacologists to theorize that these cultures 
might have originated in Asia. 

But the jade used mostly in Chinese 
carvings comes from the mineral nephrite, 


This led him to seek a hardy, rugged 
scenic shrub that could be planted along the 
margins of superhighways and in the mid- 
dle dividing strip often filled with grass. 
Ideally, the shrub should thrive in many 
types of soil, require little or no attention, 
restrict its growth height and retain its 
automobile-braking qualities even when de- 
nuded of foliage in winter. 

_The multiflora rose seems to offer the 
best compromise of all the desired qualities. 

Mr. White adds that such landscaping of 
highways also would produce these benefits: 
reduced headlight glare at night from on- 
coming cars, reduced force of wind gusts 
which sometimes make driving difficult and 
reduced numbers of domestic and wild 
animals on the road. The rose hedges also 
might double as living snow fences. 

He estimates that highways could be 
equipped with the multiflora rose at about 
five cents per foot of road. The plants will 
grow after being crushed by a car and “can- 
not be killed out, even when burnt over,” 
he added. 
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Mi 
whereas the stone used by the Mayas and 
the samples obtained by Mr. Leslie are 
jadeite, which is much more valuable. 

Finds of other still undiscovered sources 
of jade may be expected, Dr. Foshag be- 
jieves. Pre-Mayan artists in Costa Rica 
worked with a distinctive, slightly bluish 
jadeite and the pre-Aztec people of Mexico 
used a greener jade than that found in 
Guatemala, he pointed out. 
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MEDICINE 
Encouraging Outlook 
For Heart Disabled 


> A PESSIMISTIC attitude regarding the 
long-range outlook for patients with the 
kind of serious heart disease called coronary 
occlusion is to a large extent not justified, 
statisticians and medical men of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company in New 
York find. 

They base their opinion on a study of 
166 men who were completely disabled by 
this heart condition long enough to receive 
disability benefits under contracts issued in 
connection with their life insurance. 

In coronary occlusion, one of the arteries 


supplying the heart’s muscle is blocked and 
that part of the muscle may die. 

Of the 166 men studied, no less than 
seven out of every 10 lived five years or 
longer, about half lived 10 years or longer 
and about one-third lived 15 years or longer. 
The men between 40 and 49 years at the 
time of the disability did somewhat better 
than those between 50 and 64. 

In the first five years following the disa- 
bility, about one-sixth of the men returned 
to work or were judged able to do so by 
competent doctors. The proportion return- 
ing to work was greater among those under 
age 50 when disabled. Many of those who 
did not go back to work could have and, 
the report states, “might have been better 
off if they had.” 
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FORESTRY 
TVA Ready to Harvest 
Trees Planted in 1934 


> HARVESTING OPERATIONS will be- 
gin after the first of the year on a crop of 
pine trees planted between 1934 and 1938 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority on reser- 
voir areas. 

Over a five-year period, 50,000 cords of 
pulpwood will be cut on 8,000 acres of 
land. Private companies have agreed to 
pay the government $3.10 per cord for the 
wood. 

This is the first harvest of pulpwood on 
TVA lands. The trees were planted on 
eroded and otherwise unproductive land 
in Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee. 

Forestry officials of the authority plan 
other thinnings of the timber lands for 
pulpwood before a final harvest of saw- 


logs. 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Fungus in Feed Cause 
Of Cattle X-Disease 


> A FUNGUS discovered in feed pellets 
and a food concentrate may be one cause 
of the “mystery malady,” or X-disease of 
cattle now called hyperkeratosis, the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association states 
on the basis of findings by Lt. Col. Walter 
T. Carll of the Army Veterinary Corps. 

Highly chlorinated naphthalenes found 
in some lubricating oils can cause the dis- 
ease, it has been discovered. Contamina- 
tion of feed from these oils used in farm 
machinery has been considered the cause 
of the disease which has taken a heavy toll 
in recent years. 

The Army veterinary officer’s finding that 
typical symptoms of the disease can be 
caused by the fungus suggests this as an- 
other possible cause. Col. Carll believes it 
“premature” to state definitely that the 
fungus is the cause of the disease, but the 
veterinary association urges further research 
to determine the cause. 
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DENTISTRY 
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Teeth X-Ray by Toothpick 


Wooden applicator stick, with radioactive material 
for its “head,” suggested to replace bulky X-ray equipment 
now used to get pictures of teeth. 


> WHEN DENTISTS take X-ray pictures 
of teeth in the future, they may do it 
without an X-ray machine. 

A wooden applicator stick, something 
like a long toothpick, with some radioactive 
material rounded on the end of it like a 
match head, will be held against the jaw 
or tooth, either inside or outside the mouth. 
This will produce a picture on an X-ray 
film packet held in the appropriate position. 

Successful experiments using radioactive 
cesium for the X-ray source in taking such 
pictures of teeth in a skull are reported by 
Drs. Harry D. Spangenberg Jr. and M. L. 
Pool of Ohio State University, to the 
Journal of the American Dental Association 
(Dec.). 

Ordinarily, they explain, X-rays are pro- 
duced with a vacuum X-ray tube and a 
high voltage power supply. But the nuclei 
of certain atoms are also a source of X-rays. 
Without any vacuum tube and without any 
high voltage, these nuclei “of their own 
volition” cause emission of X-rays of inten- 
sity directly proportional to the number of 
nuclei present. 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The small intensities produced by radio- 
active cesium used for their experiments 
with a skull are not effective for practical 
use in taking X-ray pictures of teeth in a 
living head. But Drs. Spangenberg and 
Pool declare it is “a distinct possibility” 
that other radioactive X-ray emitters will 
be discovered which can produce an X-ray 
beam of sufficient intensity and proper 
wavelength “to make possible its clinical 
use as a source of X-ray radiations.” 

The radioactive X-ray emitters are so 
small they may be placed in many parts of 
the body, thus making it possible both to 
obtain clearer photographs than might be 
obtained by the usual X-rays and to obtain 
photographs of portions of the body hereto- 
fore considered inaccessible for X-ray de- 
tection. 

The light weight of the equipment and 
elimination of an electrical generator or 
bulky transformer are other advantages. 
Shielding equipment, a time exposure de- 
vice and the small radioactive X-ray source 
are all that is needed. 
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NIGHT INTRUDER—Newest addition to the U.S. Air Force is the twin- 

jet night bomber, B-57, adapted from the basic design of the Royal Air Force 

Canberra. It is the first night intruder bomber that has been purchased by 
the Air Force. 
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e RADIO 


Saturday, Dec. 19, 1953, 3:15-3:30 p.m. EST 


“Adventures in Science” with Watson Davis, 
director of Science Service, over the CBS Radio 
Network. Check your local CBS station. 


Dr. A. P. Black, head, department of chemis- 
try, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla., and 
past president, American Water Works Associa- 
tion, will discuss ‘America’s Cheapest Raw 
Material—Water.” 





MEDICINE 
Antibody Level Key 
To ‘Flu Prevention 


> KEY TO prevention of an influenza 
epidemic is the level of anti-influenza anti- 
bodies in the blocd of the population, Dr. 
G. O. Broun of St. Louis University School 
of Medicine, St. Louis, Mo., reported at the 
meeting of the American Medical Associa- 
tion in St. Louis. 

If the level of these 'Au-fighting antibodies 
gets low, as shown by tests of pools of blood 
samples from the population, it could be 
used as a signal for vaccinating against in- 
fluenza. Which vaccine to use could also 
be told by such tests which would show 
the type of influenza to use in a vaccine. 
If antibodies to Type B were scanty, that 
type should be in the vaccine. If antibodies 
to another type were scanty, that type would 
be needed in a protective vaccine. 

For two and a half years, Dr. Broun 
examined pools of blood serum collected 
each week from the population in this area. 
Following an epidemic of Influenza Type B 
in 1952, antibodies to this type increased in 
the serum pools. Following an epidemic of 
Type A prime in 1953, antibodies to this 
type were found in increased numbers. 

More important for prevention, Dr. Broun 
said, the serum pools showed decreases of 
the antibodies to each type of influenza in 
the months immediately before the epidemic. 
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ANIMAL NUTRITION 
Mysterious L-Factor 
Helps Eggs Hatch 


> A MYSTERIOUS L-factor investigated 
by a graduate student at Texas A. and M. 
College may save poultrymen millions of 
dollars each year by increasing the number 
of hatchable chicken eggs. 

Bobby L. Reid has discovered that the 
factor found in water-soluble liver concen- 
trates and fish solubles exerts a strong in- 
fluence on the number of hatchable eggs a 
hen lays. 

Diets without L-factor reduced hatchabil- 
ity to 25%, or less of normal, while the 
factor added to the diets increased hatch- 
ability to 10% more than normal. 

It has been estimated that poultrymen 
lose $35,000,000 each year by setting eggs 
that do not hatch. Normally only 68 out 
of every 100 eggs hatch. If L-factor can be 
isolated and produced, it would reduce this 
loss significantly. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


Chain Letter 


Science News LETTER for December 12, 1953 


Lottery 


Chain letters, considered a kind of fraud by the Post 
Office Department, are again being sent around the country, 
but human nature, not mathematics, prevents their success. 


> HUMAN NATURE, not mathematics, 
prevents successful operation of the “get- 
rich-quick” chain letters, even if the Post 
Office Department did not object strenu- 
ously on the grounds of the scheme being 
a lottery. 

Every few years there is a wave of chain 
letters. During the war, in 1942, it was 
linked to defense stamps and war bonds. 
In 1935 it involved dimes, whereas this 
year the ante has been raised and now the 
amount of money involved is $2. One kind 
of letter asks the sending of golf balls. 

Even a person continuing the chain is 
liable to prosecution, Post Office officials 
declared. 

The Post Office regards the chain letter 
as a species of fraud or lottery, the “collec- 
tion of money without sale of merchandise” 
(U.S. Code Title 18, sections 336 & 338). 

In the present version of the chain letter, 
the gullible are presumably persuaded that 
they will receive $6,250 for the expenditure 
of $2.18, of which $2 is sent to a person 
whose name is at the head of a list and 18 
cents is spent on stamps on six letters, not 
counting the cost of writing the letters. 

The letter received contains a list of five 
names. The recipient is supposed to send 
$2 to the top name on the list and cross off 
the name. If you receive such a letter and 
fall for it, you add your name to the bottom 
of the list, copy the list and letter five times 
and send them to five people who you deem 
sufficiently gullible. So the racket is sup- 
posed to go on. 

By the time your name climbs to the top 
of the list, 5 X 5 X 5 X 5 X 5, or five 
raised to the fifth power, or 3,125 persons 
will have been directed to send you $2, and 
your name will have been deleted from 
3,125 letters. That is the end of round one. 
You are now out. 

At the beginning of round two, 3,125 
persons will each expect or hope that 3,125 
other persons will each send him $2. At 
the end of round two the number of per- 
sons involved will be 3,125 X 3,125 or 
9,765,626, which is five raised to the tenth 
power. 

This is a geometrical progression. At the 
end of the third round, if everybody stayed 
in, the number of persons involved would 
be five raised to the 15th power or 30,517,- 
578,125. Since this is about 200 times the 
adult population of the United States, every 
adult would have received the chain letter 
on the average of 200 times. 

Theoretically, at the end of a fourth 
round, 95,367,431,640,625 persons would be 
involved. This is 95 trillion, or 95 million 
million. 


If, on the other hand, only one person 
out of five of those who receive the chain 
letter responds by writing his five letters, 
you would receive, when you reach the top 
of the list, just $10. And no one would 
receive more no matter for how many 
rounds the game continued in this manner. 

One out of five or 20% is just sufficient 
to keep the chain going. Any less response, 
and the chain soon fizzles out. And a less 
response is quite likely. Business men who 
send out appealing sales letters regard 3% 
response as remarkably good. 

Repeats begin early. Everyone after all 
lives in a small world. The contagion 
spreads but slowly from the community 
where it started. Anyone who has received 
the chain letter two or three times is al- 
ready sick of the game. 

Geometrical progression, only another 
name for compound interest, as an easy 
means to fabulous wealth has always been 
intriguing. An offer is made like this: 
“Give me a cent, and double the amount 
each day for 30 days, and at the end of 
that time I will buy you a fine automobile 
—government permitting. I could well 
afford it, for you would have paid me 
$21,474,834.07.” 

And there is the old story about one cent 
invested at 5%, compound interest at the 
time of the birth of Christ. If one of your 
ancestors had had the foresight to make 
such an investment for you, your fortune 
today would amount to four globes of solid 
gold, each the size of the earth. 

But the trouble with these dreams is they 
never work out. Always the chain is 
broken, and usually quite near the start. 
That is what will happen with the present 
wave of chain letters. 
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SURGERY 
New Instrument to 
Dilate Heart Valve 


> VICTIMS OF a serious heart deformity 
known as “aortic stenosis” have been prom- 
ised relief through a new surgical instru- 
ment developed at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles Medical Center. 

Aortic stenosis is caused by rheumatic 
fever. It involves a calcifying or harden- 
ing of valves controlling the flow of blood 
from the heart to the arteries. 

The new surgical instrument was de- 
signed by Dr. William Muller. It is a simple 
dilating tool that is introduced through a 
chest incision into the aorta, the main trunk 
from which the arterial system proceeds. 


It is designed to tear the calcified valve 
along its points of fusion or at a weak 
point in the valve leaflets, permitting a 
normal flow of blood through the valve. 

Dr. Muller has operated successfully upon 
nine patients. Encouraging results to date 
indicate that the procedure may help many 
victims of the deformity, who have found 
little hope in other approaches. 

The technique used by Dr. Muller is 
similar to that used by Dr. Charles Bailey 
of the Hahnemann General Hospital in 
Philadelphia, with the exception that the 
instrument employed is of a different design. 
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New Germanium Transistor 


> A TINY fleck of germanium some day 
may save many lives at sea by sending out 
a radio beacon signal to guide rescue planes 
directly to persons in distress. 

The germanium leaf, about two ten- 
thousandths of an inch thick, can be made 
into an oscillator that is attached to life- 
boats. When in contact with sea water, the 
tiny device manufactures the radio signals 
to guide search-rescue planes. 

This possible application of the germa- 
nium leaf was described by David B. Smith, 
vice-president of research at the Philco Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia. Mr. Smith told the 
Franklin Institute and the Institute of Radio 
Engineers that this new germanium tran- 
sistor also can be applied to electronic 
“brains.” 

Most transistors so far have been restricted 
to “non-critical” tasks in hearing aids and 
other devices where the transistor’s stability 
is not greatly important. However, the 
production of a transistor with reliable per- 
formance in high radio frequencies will 
open new civilian and military horizons to 
the tiny devices. 

The new transistor, etched to its delicate 
thinness by two tiny streams of liquid in- 
dium salt, is said to work at frequencies 
up to 70 megacycles—which includes the 
military very-high-frequency communica- 
tion band. 

It promises to make possible portable 
military communications receivers that 
work on only two flashlight cells. Because 
of the transistor’s small size and its tiny 


STATISTICS 





ETCHING GERMANIUM—Shown 
here is a magnified picture of the 
electrochemical etching of a small 
germanium slab to make the “surface- 


barrier” transistor. The tiny jets 
contain an indium salt. 


power consumption, the military receivers 
can be shrunk to the dimensions of a ciga- 
rette pack, which would have many ad- 
vantages over more bulky equipment. 
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Moves Are to Cities 


> IN SPITE of the fact that big cities are 
a “natural” target for atom bombs, Ameri- 
cans keep moving to town. This is shown 
in an interpretation of latest census reports 
by the Population Reference Bureau in 
Washington. 

“Now, at a time when atomic-hydrogen 
warfare could blow our cities to bits, we are 
building up ever heavier concentrations of 
people in urban areas,” the report com- 
ments. 

During the ten years from 1940 to 1950, 
the city-dwelling population grew by 14,- 
500,000, and this is about three-fourths of 
the total population increase. 

The American people are restless folk, 
the report indicates. Not only are they 
moving from country to city; they are shift- 
ing about from state to state, from coast to 
coast. The trek is mostly toward the West. 
The West has almost tripled its share of 
the total population, while the area east of 
the Rockies is losing people. In 1950, more 
than 35,000,000, or 23.5% of the population, 
lived in states other than the one of their 


birth. This compares with 17.8% in 1900. 

Pennsylvania lost the most people—1,185,- 
000. California and Florida showed the 
greatest gains, 4,922,000 for California and 
1,072,000 for Florida. 

Although internal migration has kept up 
an active stream, the number of people 
coming to this country from abroad has 
dropped to a mere trickle. Even in New 
York, which has the highest proportion of 
foreign born, three-fourths of citizens over 
21 were native born in 1950. 

Americans are growing older at a rather 
rapid rate. The proportion of people over 
65 has doubled since 1900. In 1950, there 
were more than 12,000,000 people over 65. 

Americans are becoming better educated. 
Those over 25 have completed on the aver- 
age 9.3 years of schooling. The figure in 
1940 was 8.6. The greatest gain was where 
the lack was greatest, among the Negroes. 
The figures for non-whites rose from 5.8 to 
6.9. For city people, the figure is 10.2, a 
gain from 9.3. 

Americans are marrying younger and are 
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having more children. The birth rate 
reached an all-time low in 1933. It began 
to rise in 1937 and reached a peak in 1947, 
and since has declined only slightly. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 
Land Conservation 
Needs Re-shaping 


> “CONSERVATION FOR destruction” 
has often resulted from land-use policies 
followed on public lands in the West, Dr. 
George H. Hart, dean of the School of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Califor- 
nia, told the second annual meeting of the 
Agricultural Research Institute in Wash- 
ington. 

In the past, scientists have designed their 
land-use programs on the huge public lands 
without consideration for animal life, he 
declared. The result has been that brush 
piled up. Then fires, started by lightning 
in the brush, could not be controlled. 

Dr. Hart urged that all land-use policies 
consider animal-plant unity. Feeding of 
animals on land reduces the amount of 
piled up brush and therefore keeps the fire 
hazard down, he said. 

Millions of acres of public lands as well 
as mesquite and sagebrush land in the West 
must be utilized if the nation is to have 
enough meat, Dr. Hart pointed out. 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 
High Blood Pressure 
Kills Old Chickens 


> HIGH BLOOD pressure is one of the 
causes of death in old chickens, Dr. Paul 
D. Sturkie, poultry physiologist at the Rut- 
gers Agricultural Experiment Station, New 
Brunswick, N. J., has found. 

After perfecting a method of taking the 
blood pressure of birds, Dr. Sturkie discov- 
ered that blood pressure increases in birds 
with age just as in humans. The blood 
pressure of male fowl is much higher than 
female, the investigation showed. 

The research was stimulated by the fact 
that about half of the adult birds lost each 
year die of non-infectious diseases and old 
age. Dr. Sturkie’s study established that 
one cause of death in old birds was high 
blood pressure. 

The percentage increase in blood pressure 
in chickens 10 to 42 months of age is almost 
the same as in human beings 20 to 65 years 
of age, it was reported. 

On the basis of this experiment, poultry 
breeders may be able to increase the life 
span of chickens by selecting for breeding 
purposes those hens whose blood pressure 
does not change much with age. 

Attempts are also being made to relate 
blood pressure to egg size, number of eggs, 
longevity and other money-making factors 
concerning the poultry industry. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 
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Africa as Mans Cradle 


Remains of Australopithecus, thought to be a true 
“missing link,” are believed to be considerably older than 
those of Java Ape Man and Peking Man. 


> THE CRADLE of man is probably in 
Africa. Although it has been impossible to 
assign a definite accurate date to the re- 
mains of Australopithecus found in the 
Transvaal of southern Africa, he is believed 
to have made his home in the limestone 
caves there long before the time of Java 
Ape Man and Peking Man, Asiatic claim- 
ants to the title of man’s oldest ancestor. 

The fact that Piltdown Man was sawed 
off man’s family tree when this famous 
skull was found to be a hoax with a doc- 
tored up jaw bone of an ape does not greatly 
alter the anthropologist’s present view of 
man’s ancestry. (See SNL, Nov. 28, p. 350.) 

Piltdown Man of England, now exposed 
as a fake, and Neanderthal Man, wide- 
spread over Europe, have long been consid- 
ered at best “uncles” not in the direct line 
of descent of modern man. 

But some leading authorities on man’s 
origin are now convinced that Australo- 
pithecus was really man’s ancestor, a true 
“missing link” between the lines of ancestry 
of the great apes and man or close to it. 


Creature Walked Erect 


The child’s skull found at Taung’s, first 
find of something like 30 individuals now 
collected in the same general region, had a 
brain much smaller than that of modern 
man, but the way the head was set on the 
spine and the shape and position of the 
pelvic bone indicated that this little creature 
walked erect like a man. The way his baby 
teeth were worn indicated that his jaw was 
hinged like a man’s and that he chewed 
his food with a rotary motion like a man 
and not straight up and down like an ape. 

The teeth in the jaw long thought to be 
associated with the Piltdown Man skull 
were said to have been filed down to imi- 
tate this human type of wear—a “forgery” 
done cleverly enough to launch many years 
of controversy in scientific circles. 

Scientists are often skeptical of the re- 
mains of ancient men and animals dug out 
of the earth’s crust. There are reported 
“discoveries” that were never accepted and 
never got into the record of science. 

Piltdown Man was never accepted fully 
by many anthropologists. It was not a 
complete surprise when he was proved to 
be a fake. The scientists who trusted the 
early findings of an amateur scientist and 
lawyer, Charles Dawson, in the years just 
before World War I are more hurt than 
angry—hurt that their confidence has been 
abused and someone, as has been quipped, 
“made a monkey out of them” as well as 
Piltdown Man and Dawson. 


The original finds made by Dawson were 
fragments of the skull. When he showed 
these pieces to scientists at the British Mu- 
seum, he learned that they were very in- 
teresting. An intensive search followed at 
the site in Sussex for additional pieces. It 
was later that the jaw bone and teeth were 
discovered where perhaps they had been 
“planted.” 

Although Piltdown Man has now been 
discredited as a “Dawn Man,” he has not 
completely lost interest for scientists. Al- 
though the spurious jaw has been found 
not to belong to the skull fragments, the 
skull itself is still thought to be definitely 
human although probably not more than 
50,000 years old. This makes it much less 
interesting because scientists have perhaps 
half a hundred specimens of this age. It 
would make it a modern man about con- 
temporaneous with Cro-Magnon Man. 


Java Ape Man 


When bone fragments are found in the 
ground, scientists always question whether 
they all belong to the same individual, or 
even the same age. Java Man is another 
specimen which has been under suspicion. 

A Dutch physician, Eugene Dubois, found 
this partial skeleton in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. The find consisted of 
the top of a skull, three teeth and a thigh- 
bone. The femur is straight, and if it can 
be considered as truly belonging to the same 
individual who or species who owned the 
skull in life, then Java Man, although 
similar in many ways to the ape, walked 
erect like a human being. If his bones are 
restudied with modern anthropological 
methods, it may very well be found that 
Java Man, like Piltdown Man, is a com- 
posite and that all his bones never existed 
in a single frame. 


Estimated Age Varied 


Hint of how scientists had been misled 
as to the age of Piltdown Man was given 
as early as 1949 by Dr. K. P. Oakley of the 
British Museum when he gave an age of 
100,000 years to the bones. Before that 
estimates of his age varied all the way up 
to 1,000,000 years. 

The fluorine method, unfortunately, can- 
not give an absolute date to any bones 
studied. It depends upon the fact that 
bones buried in the ground gradually take 
up fluorine from the soil. The speed of 
the process depends upon the conditions of 
moisture in the soil and upon the concen- 
tration of fluorine. When several sets of 


bones are found at the same site, the fluo- 
rine content can show which of them is 
older and by approximately how much. 
This cannot be done, however, when one 
set of bones is found in England and an- 
other in France or Asia. 

With the removal of the “Dawn Man” 
of Piltdown from the earliest branches of 
the human family tree, interest of students 
of early man now centers in Asia and 
Africa. 

Africa has given us the large family of 
Australopithecinae. This covers a large 
variety of human or near human forms— 
giants and pigmies. One, the “Taungs 
baby,” probably represents a true missing 
link—a creature who walked like a man 
and chewed his food like a man, but who 
had a very small brain and thick skull. 


New African Discovery 


Just this year a new discovery was made 
by an anthropologist of the Transvaal Mu- 
seum in Africa of what he believes to be 
the oldest true man, who lived in the Upper 
Pliocene. (See SNL, Dec. 5, p. 355.) If 
this discovery stands the test of scientific 
scrutiny and criticism, this will put the 
birthplace of true man about 25 miles north- 
west of Johannesburg. 

Asia has given us Gigantopithecus, but 
knowledge of this ancestor is limited to a 
single enormous tooth. On this basis alone 
he is visualized as a huge individual. The 
island of Java has provided bones of a 
variety of early men or pre-human creatures. 

From China comes Peking Man. The 
original bones of this find disappeared dur- 
ing World War II, and the charge has been 
made that the U.S. stole them, but they 
have not yet turned up either in this coun- 
try or elsewhere. Peking Man lived in the 
Middle Pleistocene. 

England's principal remaining claim to 
early man is Swanscombe Man, now dated 
as “more than 100,000 years” old. Probably 
of the same age or older is the Heidelberg 
Man of Germany, represented by a jaw, and 
also a find at Fontechevade in France 
which, however, has been given the con- 
servative scientific verdict of “probably at 
least 50,000 years” old. 

Cro-Magnon Man is between 25,000 and 
50,000 years old. 

Scientists do not know just where to place 
Neanderthal Man in the family tree. It 
seems probable now that he is just an uncle 
to modern man, not in the direct line of 
descent. The trouble with this beetle- 
browed individual is that his remains have 
been found scattered over a very wide area 
in Europe, the Near East and even else- 
where. 

The earliest specimens are probably 150,- 
000 years old. Specimens found in the west 
are much less like modern man than the 
eastern remains which are much older. 
This looks as though the Neanderthalers 
went through an evolution which carried 
them away from the human branch of the 


tree. 
Science News Letter, December 12, 1953 
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HOKKAIDO BEAR—Gift of a high school student, just returned from a 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































visit to Japan, to the National Zoological Park in Washington is the Hok- 
kaido bear shown in the photograph, an animal very rare in captivity. 


AERONAUTICS 


Many Skills for Rocketry 


> TO THE nation’s space-minded youth, 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics has this to say: 

It takes all kinds of skills and professions 
to fill the ranks in rocketry. Any basic 
type of engineering degree can qualify its 
holder for a profession in some aspect of 
rocket research. 

No college today offers a degree in rocket 
engineering. This partly is due to the swift 
pace at which the field is progressing, states 
Robert J. Lacklen, NACA personnel officer. 

Young men and women who want to 
work in aviation research do not need to 
have aeronautical engineering degrees nec- 
essarily, he said. This is because much re- 
search work now lies between academic 
fields. 

It takes the aeronautical engineer, the 
mechanical and the metallurgical engineer 
working as a team to produce some of to- 
day’s craft. This is because of the great 
interrelation of the various fields in modern 
airplanes. 

Persons with degrees in any of these fields 
are qualified to enter some aspect of NACA 
research in rocketry: mechanical, aeronau- 
tical, electrical, chemical, metallurgical and 
ceramic engineering; physics; engineering 
physics; metallurgy and chemistry. 

Many young men are being placed in 
NACA research units while still in school. 
Cooperative curriculums springing up in 


colleges throughout the country now are 
helping the organization fill its many va- 
cancies. Sophomores are hired on a half- 
time basis at $2,750 a year. 

These cooperative programs, Mr. Lacklen 
said, are helping to relieve the critical short- 
age of technically trained personnel. He 
revealed that the NACA, which conducts 
investigations into 23 areas of aeronautical 
research, was able to fill only one-fourth of 
its existing vacancies last year. 

Mr. Lacklen urged young men of draft 
age to take advantage of their military 
service by applying for training in technical 
specialties. Enlisted men often can work in 
such areas as communications, electronics, 
engine and aircraft mechanics, all of which 
can help the man professionally later on. 
Officers also can apply for training in spe- 
cialized fields allied with aeronautics. 
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A U. S. bituminous coal miner produces 
as much coal in two days as a Japanese 
miner does in 30. 


In air, a bullet dropped from the hand 
will strike the earth a fraction of a second 
sooner than if fired from a rifle parallel to 
the earth and at the same height; in a 
vacuum, a dropped bullet and a fired bullet 
will land at the same instant under these 
conditions. 
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ZOOLOGY 
High School Junior 
Gives Zoo Rare Bear 


> A 16-YEAR-OLD high school junior 
has given the National Zoological Park in 
Washington, which is his home town, a rare 
Hokkaido bear cub he found in a Japanese 
vegetable market. 

John Pielmeier was in Japan visiting his 
father, a civilian government employee, 
when he found the cub, then a few weeks 
old, in a market. 

Hokkaido bears are “very rare” in cap- 
tivity, Dr. William Mann, director of the 
zoo, said in accepting the gift. The bear 
is related to the European brown bear and 
is found on Hokkaido Island, home of the 
primitive Ainu people. The bear is wor- 
shipped by these people, Dr. Mann said. 

Interested in animals of all kinds, young 
Pielmeier is planning to go into the cattle 
business when his education is completed. 
The bear was flown to this country and is 
now on exhibition at the zoo. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Political Ax Hitting 
Mental Hospitals 


> THE POLITICAL ax which has hit men 
and women in government service since the 
elections in 1952 has lately been striking 
state mental hospital systems in about one- 
fourth of our states. 

The story is being told in letters from 
mental hospital superintendents to the 
American Psychiatric Association in Wash- 
ington. Sometimes bitter, sometimes cou- 
rageous, always disheartening, these letters 
tell of key personnel being chopped from 
the staff and replaced by political appointees 
who may or may not have the necessary 
qualifications. The ax has fallen on doctors, 
nurses, engineers and farm managers among 
others. 

Gains made in recent years in care of the 
mentally sick are now seriously threatened, 
the American Psychiatric Association fears. 
Its president, Dr. Kenneth E. Appel of 
Philadelphia, describes the situation this 
way: 

“In several states newly elected adminis- 
trations have yielded to the temptation to 
embroil the state mental hospitals in party 
politics. Under one pretext or another they 
have removed physicians and other profes- 
sional personnel hired by a previous admin- 
istration. They have cut already entirely 
inadequate hospital budgets under the guise 
of ‘economy.’ 

“The mental patients and their families 
are, of course, the ones who suffer most.” 

The situation fortunately does not exist 
in all states. In some, the ones that have 
the best public mental hospitals, Dr. Appel 
pointed out, professional hospital personnel 
has long since been given status and tenure 
and has been protected from “the ebb and 
flow of political changes and interference.” 
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PHYSICS 


A-Bomb Debris Element 
In Contracting Stars 


> AN ELEMENT that is unknown on 
earth except when made by atomic bom- 
bardment as in the A-bomb exists in large 
quantity in some giant stars. 

A new theory of how technetium, ele- 
ment 43, once a mere hole in the chemical 
table of elements, is created in the stars by 
thermonuclear reactions was presented to 
the American Physical Society meeting in 
Chicago by Dr. A. G. W. Cameron of Iowa 
State College. 

Thermonuclear reactions are the sort that 
are involved in the H-bomb, in which the 
lighter elements are fused with loss of mat- 
ter that is converted into energy. When 
hydrogen which fuels such a reaction is 
exhausted in a giant star, the core is ex- 
pected to contract and the central tempera- 
ture rise until thermonuclear reactions with 
helium begin. When the temperature 
reaches approximately 100,000,000 degrees 
on the absolute scale, in Dr. Cameron’s 
theory, a kind of heavy carbon, atomic 
weight 13, when bombarded with an alpha 
particle or helium atom, would create an 
oxygen atom of the ordinary sort, weight 
16, and give off a neutron. 

The plentiful supply of neutrons thus 
generated would be captured by heavier 
elements that are in the star and change 
them into the kinds of elements that the 
spectra of light from the stars show to be 
present. Among the elements formed in 
this way would be technetium, non-existent 
in stable form on earth but plentiful in 


these stars. 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 


Muscle Built Through 
Action of Glutathione 


> MUSCLE AND other protein tissue of 
the body may be built up through the 
chemical action of glutathione. 

This is a theory of Dr. Daniel Mazia, 
professor of zoology at the University of 
California, who developed it from research 
with sea urchin eggs. (See SNL, June 13, 
p. 361.) He sees glutathione as a sort of 
coordinator in chemical by-play which adds 
structural elements to living cells. Gluta- 
thione, which is itself “protein-like,” builds 
up proteins by its effect on sulfur atoms 
in protein molecules. 

Scientists have found growing evidence 
recently that sulfur is of vital importance 
in basic life processes. 

Dr. Mazia suggests that glutathione may 
have the capacity to break the bonds be- 
tween sulfur atoms in protein molecules, 
then to link two or more molecules to- 
gether by joining the “hanging” sulfur 
atoms. He believes the glutathione is not 
used up in the process, but simply makes 
it work. 

Glutathione is made from some of the 
same building blocks as proteins, but put 
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together into a smaller package and in a 
different way. The chemical occurs in most 
body tissues, it is important in respiratory 
enzyme system, and deficiencies have re- 
sulted in cataract formation in the eyes. 
Dr. Mazia presented his theory at a sym- 
posium on glutathione, sponsored by the 
National Science Foundation, at Ridgefield, 


Conn. 
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RADIO ASTRONOMY 
Radio Star's “Noise” 


Dimmed by Sun's Corona 


> ASTRONOMERS EXPECT next June, 
for the third and possibly last time in sev- 
eral years, to measure how large the usually 
invisible solar corona is when “viewed” by 
radio waves. It may be as much as 15 times 
larger than the visible sun, observations by 
Dr. F. G. Smith and his associates at Caven- 
dish Laboratory, England, have indicated. 

Dr. Smith revealed plans for recording 
the scattering, or dimming, of short radio 
waves from a noisy radio “star” as the sun 
passes between the star and the earth next 
June. The radio source is in the constella- 
tion of Taurus, the bull, and is thought to 
be the Crab Nebula, expanding remnants 
of a star that was seen to burst into a nova 
almost a thousand years ago. 

The radio astronomers plan next June to 
confirm observations, made on this source 
in the last two years, showing irregularities 
in the solar corona at extreme distances 
from the visible surface, many times farther 
than that observed visually. 

After 1954, radiation from sunspots will 
be very likely to spoil chances of observing 
the “radio occultation” of Taurus, Dr. 
Smith, now a visiting scientist at Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, said. 

Attempts to record the radio wave dim- 
ming were made this year at 38, 81.5 and 
210 megacycles. Observations were success- 
ful at 38 and 81.5 megacycles, but no effects 
were found at 210 megacycles, according to 
Dr. A. Hewish, also of the Cavendish Lab- 
oratory. Results of the 1953 observations 
will be reported in Nature. 
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MEDICINE 
Patients to Give Selves 
ACTH Like Insulin 


> PATIENTS WITH under-functioning 
pituitary glands will in future be giving 
themselves ACTH just as diabetics give 
themselves insulin now to remain well. 

This prospect is foreseen by Dr. Ralph A. 
Kinsella Jr. of St. Louis University School 
of Medicine. 

A 67-year-old man whose pituitary gland 
in the head was practically destroyed by a 
tumor has been living for three and a half 
years and is still in good health through 
regular prescribed doses of ACTH (Gel), 
Dr. Kinsella reported at the meeting of 
the American Medical Association in St. 


Louis. 
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BIOLOGY 
Hours of Light Control 
Breeding of Sheep 


> SHEEP AND goats breed out-of-season 
when their days are shortened artificially, 
Dr. Orson N. Eaton, National Academy of 
Sciences, and Victor L. Simmons, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, have found. 

Normally, these animals breed in the 
fall during the period of decreasing day- 
light. This gives a crop of spring lambs 
for the sheep and summer milk production 
for the goats. 

The scientists found that if the animals 
were kept in rooms with controlled amounts 
of light, many would breed in the spring 
and summer producing lambs and kids in 
the fall. 

The birth weight of the fall lambs and 
kids was less than spring animals, and 
deaths were more frequent at birth and dur- 
ing the first month of life with the animals 
born in the fall. 
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ASTRONOMY 
Galaxies in Collision 
Not Radio “Star” Source 


>» GALAXIES IN collision may not be the 
source of the radio “star” in Cygnus, Drs. 
R. C. Jennison and M. K. Das Gupta of 
the Jodrell Bank Experimental Station re- 
port in Nature (Nov. 28). 

Last year Drs. Walter Baade and Rudolph 
L. Minkowski of Mount Wilson and Palo- 
mar Observatories reported that they had 
spotted a visual object that had the same 
position as the strong radio signals picked 
up here on earth from the constellation of 
Cygnus, the swan. 

Now, using a radio telescope that allows 
them to pinpoint more accurately the exact 
spot from which the radio waves are com- 
ing, Drs. Jennison and Das Gupta have 
concluded that “there would appear to be 
no direct correlation between the radio 
emission and the visible light from the 
colliding galaxies.” 

The radio source, they find, is much 
larger than the visual object spotted by Drs. 
Baade and Minkowski. The radio source 
actually consists of two distinct parts, one 
on each side of the visual object, thus strad- 
dling it “with little overlap between the 
regions of optical and radio emission.” 

Since the visual object in Cygnus that is 
straddled by the radio source is the only 
case yet observed of galaxies in collision, 
many astronomers believe it unlikely that 
some of the strongest radio signals in the 
heavens and the strange visual object are 


not related. ge 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Handle Brucellosis 
Vaccine With Care 


> A WARNING to use care in handling 
strain 19 when vaccinating cattle against 
brucellosis is given by Drs. Wesley W. 
Spink and Hugh Thompson of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Hospitals and Medical 
Schools in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association (Nov. 28). 

Two veterinarians got sick after acci- 
dentally getting some of this Brucella 
abortus, strain 19, into their bodies, the 
Minneapolis doctors report. This is the first 
time that scientists have had proof that 
strain 19 can cause the sickness in humans. 

Use of strain 19 in the campaign to wipe 
out brucellosis, also called Bang’s disease 
and infectious abortion in cows, should not 
be curtailed because of this report, the doc- 
tors state. 

Brucellosis is a serious, sometimes fatal 
disease in humans who can get it from in- 
fected animals and from milk and milk 
products from infected cows if the milk 
has not been pasteurized. Efforts to protect 
cattle and, through them, humans, should 
continue, the Minneapolis doctors imply, 
although they state that strain 19 should be 
used “cautiously and only by properly 
qualified persons.” 

The two veterinarians who got brucello- 
sis from strain 19 got the germs in their 
bodies, in one case, when the needle of the 
vaccine syringe accidentally stuck his hand 
and, in the other, when the vaccine splashed 
into his eyes. 
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MEDICINE 
Cancer Pessimism 
No Longer Warranted 


> “THE PALL of pessimism” which sur- 
rounds the attitude of many people toward 
treatment of cancer in general and cancer 
of the lung in particular is “less warranted 
today than at any time in history,” Dr. 
Duane Carr of the University of Tennessee 
College of Medicine declared at the meeting 
of the American Medical Association in 
St. Louis. 

Many lung cancers, he said, are being 
cured by early diagnosis and complete surgi- 
cal removal before the cancer has had a 
chance to spread. Many of these cancers 
are being detected in the early, curable 
stage by routine chest X-rays. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Carr said, too many 
people never have these routine chest X-rays. 
But even for those whose cancers have ad- 
vanced beyond the stage of surgical removal 
and cure, deep, high-voltage X-ray treat- 
ments and nitrogen mustard and melamine 
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can relieve symptoms and bring renewed 
energy and feeling of well-being for a time. 
Important aid to early discovery of lung 
cancer, heart disease and tuberculosis is the 
expanding program of routine small film 
chest X-rays, Dr. John H. Skavlem of Cin- 
cinnati declared. He reported that more 
than 15,000,000 such X-rays are now being 
taken annually, and commended the 700 or 
so hospitals in the United States that are 
routinely taking chest X-ray pictures of all 
patients as they are admitted to the hos- 
pital, regardless of the condition for which 

they enter. 
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PLANT PATHOLOGY 
Tobacco Plants Live 
Weeks Without Oxygen 


> FLUE-CURED TOBACCO plants can 
live at least two weeks without oxygen, 
C. H. M. van Bavel of North Carolina State 
College reported to the American Society 
of Agronomy meeting in Dallas, Tex. 
Streams of mixed gases were forced into 
sealed containers of growing tobacco plants 
for periods of two weeks. Contrary to ex- 
pectations, the plants did not die when 
completely deprived of oxygen, he said. 
Science News Letter, December 12, 1953 


MEDICINE 
New Medical Group to 
Humanize Patient Care 


> A NEW medical group that aims to im- 
prove and humanize medical care by treat- 
ing the patient’s sick feelings and sick 
organs at the same time has been organized. 

It is called the Academy of Psychosomatic 
Medicine. Its officers are: president, Dr. 
William Kaufman of Bridgeport, Conn.; 
vice-president, Dr. B. B. Raginsky of Mon- 
treal, Canada; secretary, Dr. Ethan Allan 
Brown of Boston, Mass., and treasurer, Dr. 
Alfred J. Cantor of Flushing, N. Y. 

Members will be leading surgeons, re- 
habilitation experts, internists, anesthesiolo- 
gists, ophthalmologists, gynecologists, ob- 
stetricians, psychiatrists, hospital adminis- 
trators, pediatricians, geriatricians, derma- 
tologists, allergists and other medical 
specialists. The important work of this 
organization will be carried out through 
clinical and laboratory research, medical 
meetings and forums, and through creation 
of a new medical journal. 

“Today's patient,’ Dr. Kaufman points 
out in explaining the aims of the new 
group, “while benefiting from the newest 
technological advances, is often treated as if 
he were a sick liver, nose, pair of lungs or 
heart, rather than an ailing human being. 
By treating not only the disease but also 
the person who has it, a doctor, regardless 
of his specialty, can increase the effective- 
ness of his treatment, and at the same time 
prevent crippling psychosomatic reactions 
to illness which a patient might otherwise 


have.” 
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AGRICULTURE 


Grass With Deep Roots 
Resists Drought Best 


> DEEP ROOTS are the best assurance a 
farmer can have that his field grass for 
cattle grazing will resist drought conditions, 
Dr. Glenn W. Burton, Earl DeVane and 
R. L. Carter of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture told the American Society of 
Agronomy meeting in Dallas, Tex. 

The roots of Coastal Bermuda grass reach 
a depth of eight feet within three months 
after late March planting. This gives the 
grass a larger feeding area and it can tap 
any water at the lower depths during times 
of drought, they reported. 

Other drought-resistant varieties are Pan- 
gola grass with roots six feet deep in three 
months, and Bermuda and Dallis grass with 
roots four feet deep in that time. 

The scientists checked the depth of root 
growth by planting the grass in sod squares 
over placements of radioactive phosphate 
fertilizer at different depths in a sandy soil. 
When the roots reached the radioactive 
phosphate layer, this could be detected by a 
Geiger counter placed near the above- 
ground parts of the plant that would react 
to any radioactive elements in the sap. 

Grasses such as common Bahia, Pensacola 
Bahia, tall fescue and carpet grass with 
roots that penetrate very slowly are much 
less drought resistant. In three months 
these grass roots had only gone two feet 
into the soil. 

All these grasses are commonly used by 
cattle growers for forage crops. They are 
seldom used for lawns though Bermuda 
grass is sometimes found in southern states 


in lawns. 
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SURGERY 
Skin Grafts Repair 
Internal Organs 


> SURGEONS HAVE now successfully 
grown skin from the outside of the body 
on the inside. The success of this opera- 
tion promises many new clinical applica- 
tions of skin grafts, ranging from replace- 
ment of blood vessels to repair of bleeding 
livers. 

In experiments on 35 adult dogs by Dr. 
Charles Horton and other surgeons of the 
Medical School of Duke University, division 
of plastic surgery, grafts from the outer skin 
of the animals were placed on various 
organs in the abdominal cavity, including 
the liver, spleen, intestine and stomach. All 
of these grafts grew well. 

The surgeons are hopeful that the con- 
tinuation of these experiments will lead the 
way to the application of grafts intra-abdom- 
inally in human surgery. In fact, they have 
observed such a dramatic effect of skin 
grafts on bleeding surfaces of the liver that 
they would now advocate their use for the 
control of hemorrhage if liver bleeding ap- 
peared otherwise uncontrollable. 
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Toys Serve Child and Man 


Many toys this Christmas will bring happiness to chil- 


dren. Some may shape your youngster’s future. 


Still other 


“toys” have been at work all year saving lives. 


See Front Cover 
By ALLEN LONG 


> AS CHRISTMAS nears, more and more 
toys will disappear from the counters of 
stores to be smuggled home in mysterious 
packages and stashed away in places con- 
sidered incredibly clever by parents, stupidly 
obvious by their offspring. 

On Christmas eve, the children will go 
to bed eager for four o’clock to come. In 
their shiny eyes, four o’clock is a perfectly 
respectable hour for getting up on Christ- 
mas day. 

And at five o’clock, many parents will 
submit to their children and arise, even 
though worn out from a hard night’s work. 

The colorful lights of the Christmas tree 
will twinkle brightly in the early morning 
darkness. Electric trains will circle their 
tracks, movie projectors will whir, doll 
babies will look up into soft, loving eyes 
and cry “Mama,” and bicycles will be 
pushed outdoors into the breaking dawn. 

Many children will feel they are as close 
to Heaven as it is possible to be on this 
earth. 

Toys always have had a tremendous im- 
pact upon children. For centuries toys have 
made youngsters happy. In some cases, 
toys have even shaped the child’s future. 
It could happen under your Christmas tree 
this year. 

A toy microscope given at the right time 
might start Mary on a brilliant career in 
biology. A chemistry set capable of turning 
out stink bombs might open the door to 
Jack’s later pursuit of a profession in nu- 
clear chemistry. 

A magnet; a string-walking gyroscope; 
a set of plastic modeling “clays” that can 
be baked into permanent form; an inexpen- 
sive telescope, or perhaps the make-it-your- 
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Packagers of Things of Science 


self kit; a spaceman’s outfit—all these and 
more can hold the destiny of your child 
beneath their colorful Christmas festoons. 

Although toys delight children the year 
around, they also serve man. Jurist, scien- 
tist and Indian alike have found that toys 
can be used to get ideas across, to test new 
theories, to explore new horizons. 

Painted on the bench in an Atlanta traffic 
court is a street intersection. Toy automo- 
biles from the five and dime store help offi- 
cers and violators demonstrate graphically 
to the judge how the accident occurred. 

Attached to the bottom of an overhead 
carrier car, a model airplane rests in a long 
rectangular tank of water at the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics’ lab- 
oratory at Langley Field, Va. As the car 
gathers speed and roars down its overhead 
track, the floating airplane hops up on new- 
design hydro skis, skims along the smooth 
water, then takes to the air. 


Test Amphibious Designs 


Armed with movie cameras and sharp 
eyes, scientists analyze the toy’s perform- 
ance, evaluate the new design, make im- 
provements, then perhaps report to U.S. 
Navy officials that a solution has been found 
to the perplexing problem of lifting a half- 
submerged amphibious airplane from the 
water and getting it into the air. 

In another large water tank at the Navy’s 
David Taylor Model Basin, Carderock, Md., 
other scientists at the same time may be 
criticizing the performance of a model air- 
craft carrier. Perhaps it is of a radically 
new shape, a design aimed at converting 
into speed every ounce of power generated 
by a new atomic power plant. 

These “toys” have been harnessed to 
science. They have been made to reveal 
facts of design and to predict performance. 
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HOPI DOLL—This kachina doll rep- 
resents a Hopi dancer impersonating 
a tribal deity. Dolls such as this are 


used to teach religion to the Hopi 
children. 


They provide scientists with reliable data 
at a minimum of cost. In some ways they 
are shaping America’s future. 

Other such “toys” have been used where 
a hazard to life is involved. A bleeding 
dummy man is the Navy’s latest artifice that 
can help First Aid students learn the ele- 
ments of life saving. 

Another dummy man, based on measure- 
ments taken of 1,200 British airmen, has 
been built to show what happens to an un- 
conscious pilot who has bailed out of his 
high-flying supersonic plane. The dummy’s 
“bones” snap at the proper pressures and 


Mois-Tec RG 


A new reagent for low concen- 
trations of water, with possi- 
bilities of usefulness in many 


fields. 
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he tumbles through the air at true-to-life 
speeds before his parachute opens. His 
checkered suit makes him easy to spot 
through field glasses as he plunges to his 
possible “death.” But as a result of his 
trials, more safety is seeping into the Royal 
Air Force. 

Complete with mustache, the propped-up 
dummy, shown on the cover of this week’s 
Science News LETTER, has helped Northrop 
Aircraft engineers with deceleration experi- 
ments conducted for the Air Force. 

Automobile safety engineers have found 
that objects resting on the back-seat shelf 
of a car can be as deadly as shrapnel in an 
accident. Cans, books, screwdrivers, chalk, 
toys and other such things that accumulate 
on that small shelf have become deadly 
missiles in test crashes, flying through the 
air sometimes with enough force to smash 
the skulls of persons in their paths. Dum- 
mies proved the theory. 

As scientists use toys to reveal the un- 
known, so do non-scientists use toys to in- 
struct. Hopi Indians living in the South- 
west make dolls for their children. The 
dolls are not toys to be played with. They 
are more like the scientist’s toy. They in- 
struct the children in Hopi religion. 

Called kachina dolls, the little figures are 
given to Hopi children from December to 
July. They are hung up where the child 
can study them and learn about the super- 
natural spirits as they exist in the minds of 
the Hopis. Some of the dolls are carved 
from roots of dead cottonwood trees and 
represent masked Hopi dancers who imper- 
sonate the supernatural beings at religious 
ceremonies. 

Dolls play a small part in Eskimo culture. 
Occasionally the Eskimos carve dolls of 
tone or ivory to represent deceased persons. 
The figurines are taken to big tribal feasts 
and are “fed” so that the departed may 
continue to enjoy the company and good 
times of old friends. 

The motion picture industry uses “toys” 
to great advantage where it would be im- 
possible or impractical to photograph the 
real thing. Models of great cities frequently 
are so excellently done that only the prac- 
ticed eye can detect trickery. 

Models also permit movie makers to 
present out-of-this-world shots found in 
some science fiction pictures. 

Other “toys” that play big roles are mod- 
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els of buildings, parks, houses and the like. 
These models show in reasonable detail 
what the layman may be unable to visualize 
from a bundle of blueprints. The models 
often help sell the project to the customer. 
In some cases, they also can help the archi- 
tect or contractor make more precise esti- 
mates of certain construction materials 
needed. 

A scale model of a dam under construc- 
tion near Kingsport, Tenn., helped TVA 
engineers provide for the proper discharge 
of water over the actual dam’s spillway. 
Water flowed through a channel contoured 
to the physiography of the actual site. All 
elements affecting water flow were ac- 
counted for in the model, even to floating 
brush. 

Situated in a large brick building which 
houses the TVA Hydraulic Laboratory at 
Norris, Tenn., the model gave engineers 
the needed data which enabled them to 
prevent destructive erosion downstream of 
the actual dam, and helped them circum- 
vent destructive eddy currents. Both ero- 
sion and eddy currents are capable of 
endangering the dam itself. 

By no means are these the only ways in 
which toys and “toys” can serve mankind. 
But the examples cited above should show 
that toys play big roles the year around. It 
probably is indisputable, however, that they 
reach their height of popularity each Dec. 25. 

Science News Letter, December 12, 1953 
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50 Times. Sharp focus at any 
range. Handy for sports, look- 
ing at rare objects, just plain 
snooping. Wonderful mas 
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- Books of the Week -> 


For the editorial information of our readers, books received for review since last week's issue are listed. 


For convenient purchase of any U. S. 


book in print, send a remittance to cover retail price (postage will 
be paid) to Book Department, Science Service, 1719 N Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Request free 


publications direct from publisher, not from Science Service. 


CAUSES oF INDUSTRIAL PEACE UNDER CoLLeEc: 
TIVE BARGAINING: Working Harmony, A Sum- 
mary of the Collective Bargaining Relationships 
in 18 Companies—Frederick H. Harbison and 
John R. Coleman—National Planning Associa- 
tion, Case Study 13, 64 p., paper, $1.00. 


CHROMATOGRAPHY: A Review of Principles 
and Applications—Edgar Lederer and Michael 
Lederer—Elsevier, 460 p., illus., $9.25. Pre- 
senting a review of the chromatographic meth- 
ods developed in the last decade. Included are 
references to papers contributing to the develop- 
ment of new methods or to the application of 
chromatography to new groups of substances. 


INTRODUCTION TO SEMIMICRO QUALITATIVE 
Anatysis — C. H. Sorum — Prentice-Hall, 2nd 
ed., 198 p., $3.50. Written for students who 
have a background of one semester of general 
chemistry and wish to study qualitative analysis 
in a one-semester course. 


A Fierp Gurme To Rocks AND MINERALS— 
Frederick H. Pough—Houghton Mifflin, 333 p., 
illus., $3.75. All the common minerals, as well 


as a few rare ones, are included in this book, 
written both for the serious collector and the 
beginner. 


The many diagrams, drawings and 


EARNED $400 FIRST YEAR 


“Last year I made around $400 
and it was the first year I started 
to write. Your course is the best 
way to get expert instruction in 
professional writing.”,—T. Edward 
Karlsson, 224 East 79th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


How Do You Know 
You Cant Write? 


AVE you ever tried? Have you ever attempted even 

the least bit of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back waiting for the day to 
come when you will awaken all of a sudden to the 
discovery, “I am a writer?” 

If the latter course is the one you follow, you prob- 
ably never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. Doc- 
tors must be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on journalism—continu- 
ous writing—the training that has produced so many 
successful authors. R aa 

Learn to write by writing 

Newspaper Institute’s New York Copy Desk Method 
starts and keeps you writing in your own home. Your 
writing is individually corrected and constructively 
criticized. Under such sympathetic guidance, you will 
find that you are rapidly creating your own distinctive, 
self-flavored style—undergoing an experience that de- 
velops your talent, insight, background and confidence 
as nothing else could. 

Many potential writers become awestruck by fabu- 
lous stories about millionaire authors and, therefore, 
give little thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or more 
that often can be earned for material that takes little 
time to write—articles on science, scientific papers, 
hobbies, travel, local, club and church activities, ete.— 
things that can easily be turned out in leisure mo- 
ments. 

A chance to test yourself—FREE! 

Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you 
ossess the fundamental qualities necessary to success- 
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Institute of America, One Park Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. (Founded 1925) (Licensed by New York State) 
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photographs will help make field trips more 
rewarding. 


Discontinuous AUTOMATIC ContTrot—Irm- 
gard Flugge-Lotz—Princeton University Press, 
168 p., illus., $5.00. Mechanical systems which 
have restoring forces, other than that of the 
control device, are discussed in this monograph. 


Kopak PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES FOR SCIENTIFIC 
AND TECHNICAL Ust—Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, 7th ed., 40 p., illus., paper, 50 cents. 
Revised to include the latest technical informa- 
tion on the characteristics of Kodak spectro- 
scopic plates, film and other materials prepared 
for research use. 


Man’s RIGHT To KNOWLEDGE AND THE FREE 
Use THEREOF — Mark Van Doren — Columbia 
University, 123 p., illus., paper, 35 cents. Pre- 
pared in conjunction with the university's bi- 
centennial celebration, and illustrated by the 
60 panels which will make up the exhibit. 


THE NATIONAL RESEARCH Council REVIEW 
1953—C. D. Howe, Chairman of Committee of 
the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial 
Research—National Research Council of Canada, 
244 p., illus., paper, 75 cents. Reporting the 
progress made during 1952 on the many re- 
search projects of the Council. Intended for 
scientists and others concerned with detailed 
information. 


NucLEAR Puysics— W. Heisenberg — Philo- 
sophical Library, 225 p., illus., $4.75. This book 
by a Nobelist is, nevertheless, intended for 
readers with no previous, formal training in 
physics. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE LIFE HISTORY AND 
SENsoRY BEHAVIOR OF THE SNAKE MITE, 
Opuionyssus Natricis (GERVAIS) (ACARINA: 
MacronyssipaE)—Joseph H. Camin—The Chi- 
cago Academy of Sciences, 75 p., illus., paper, 
$1.50. The snake mite is a common pest in 
zoos throughout the world. 


PHysICAL-CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF METHANE- 
ETHANE MixturEes—O. T. Bloomer, D. C. Gami, 
and J. D. Parent—Institute of Gas Technology, 
39 p., illus., paper, $3.50. Giving data required 
for the engineering design of plants to separate 
ethane from natural gas by low-temperature 
fractionation. 


YOUR HAIR 


ITS HEALTH, BEAUTY AND GROWTH 
By Herman Goodman, M.D. 


A medical specialist tells you what to do to 
save and beautify your hair, to stimulate 
healthier hair growth, and deal with many 
problems, as dandruff—gray hair—thinning 
hair—care of the scalp—baldness— abnormal 
types of hair—excessive oiliness— brittle 
dryness—hair falling out—infection—para- 
sites—hair hygiene—glands —diet—coloring 
and myriad other subjects concerning hair. 


**Discusses the many problems of hair retention, 
regrowth and removal.’’ — Science News Letter. 


287 Pages—PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
Price $2.95, Postfree. 5-day Money-Back Guarantee. 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc. cesare New voruit 





Respiratory DISEASES AND ALLERGY: New 
Method of Approach—Josef S. Smul—Medical 
Library, 80 p., $2.75. The purpose of this 
book, the author states, is to clarify the nature 
of respiratory ailments by indicating their com- 
mon cause and presenting a simple, definite 
method for their treatment. 


SoncpirDs IN Your GarDEN—John K. Terres 
—Crowell, 274 p., illus., $3.95. Explains how 
to attract birds to your garden or yard. 


Tue "TRAFFIC IN Narcotics—H. J. Anslinger 
and William F. Tompkins—Funk and Wagnalls, 
354 p., illus., $4.50. An attempt to present the 
facts, review the evidence and reach some con- 
clusions that may help in establishing sane, pro- 
pressive and healthy public attitudes and action 
toward the national problem of drug addiction. 


WorLD-WIDE ENFORCEMENT OF STRATEGIC 
TRADE Controts: Third Report to Congress on 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 
1951—Foreign Operations, Harold Stassen, Di- 
rector—Gov't Printing Office, 96 p., illus., 
paper, 30 cents. This State Department publi- 
cation rivals the “special agent” programs of 
radio and television in exciting plots. 


Your MIND AND Your Jos—John K. Williams 
—Industrial Health Council, 64 p., illus., paper, 
single copies 50 cents. Good mental health 
helps you do a better job and be a happier 
person. This fact is pointed up in this booklet 
which discusses, in simple terms, you and your 
job. 
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AGRICULTURE 
Bee Colony Each Acre 
Increases Cranberry Crop 


> FARMERS CAN double their produc- 
tion of holiday-season cranberries by in- 
creasing the number of bees per acre, Prof. 
R. S. Filmer of the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station, New Brunswick, has 
found. 

New Jersey cranberry production aver- 
aged 16.3 barrels per acre in 1952 with one 
colony of honeybees for two acres. Produc- 
tion can be increased by 12 to 34 barrels 
per acre in fields with a colony of bees for 
each acre, he said. 

To produce fruit, cranberry flowers must 
be pollinated by bees. A larger population 
of bees means more flowers are pollinated 
and produce fruit, Prof. Filmer discovered. 

Science News Letter, December 12, 1953 
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books Worth While Giving 


SCIENCE 
SERVICE 
PUBLICATIONS 


Christmas Offer Saves 40%: Complete Set of 10 Items—Only $7.70 





1 ATOMIC FACTS 


Just the information about atomic energy that you need to know. Easy to read 
chapters and fundamental information arranged for easy reference. The H-Bomb 
...- Our Atomic Future . . . Structure of the Atom ... How Atomic Bombardment 
Works . . . Birth of Matter . . . Neutron-Proton Exchange . . . Mesons Created 
in the Cyclotron ... The Atomic Nucleus . . . Electron Shells . . . Units of Mass, 
Charge and Energy .. . Atomic Energy Common, Fire Rare . . . Atomic Energy 
Progress . . . Atomic Energy Engineering . . . Uranium Prospecting . . . Radio- 
active Wastes . . . Acute Radiation Illness . . . Isotopes Report Reactions . . . Photo- 
graphing Nuclear Particles . . . Radiation Detection Instruments . . . In Case of 
Disaster . . . Naming the Isotopes . . . First Tracer Chemistry . . . Prediction of 
the Neutron ... The First Tritium ... Slow Neutron Bombardment. Fully indexed, 
cloth bound. Postpaid $2.00 








2 CHEMISTRY SHOW BOOK 


For youth who want to conduct experiments, build exhibits and present entertain- 
ments upon a chemical theme, this is the book. Three chemical plays are included 
that can be staged by any group. How to produce chemical surprises. All about 
fireworks and colored flames. Experiments for the home laboratory explained in 
simple directions. How to put on a show and demonstrate before an audience. 
How to make a speech about chemistry. Photography and photographic displays. 
Chemical quiz corner with answers. Fully indexed, cloth bound. Postpaid $2.00 





3 EXHIBIT TECHNIQUES BOOK 


When it is time to show off a science project in science fair or exhibition, the ideas, 
hints and experience packed into this comprehensive volume will prove invaluable. 
Many exhibits that have won prizes are pictured in photographs and diagrams as 
helpful suggestions that can help your own original planning and thinking. What 
to guard against in laying out your material. How to label, letter and display. Ideas 
from professional museum preparators. Simple experiments that will be models for 
those that you will incorporate in your project. How to build a diorama, revolving 
platform, changing lighting, make models, etc. Fully indexed, cloth bound. 


Postpaid $2.00 





4 THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS 


Their properties, sources, most important isotopes, characteristic compounds, places 
in the periodic table and the qualitative analysis scheme, and the histories of their 
discoveries, all brought together in a compact handbook. Fully indexed, cloth 


bound. Postpaid $2.00 





5 THE CHEMISTRY WE USE 


A compilation of “Home Lab” experiments, a monthly feature of CHEMISTRY 
magazine. Written by Burton L. Hawk ... and designed for a simple but ade- 
quate home laboratory in which real chemical preparations can be made . . . The 
World We Live In, The Air We Breathe, The Water We Drink, The Food We Eat, 
The Clothing We Wear, The Coins We Spend, The Drugs We Take, Lesser-Known 
Elements We Study, Other Materials We Use ... A Practical Introduction to the 
Chemistry of Everyday Things. Fully indexed, cloth bound. Postpaid $2.00 





6 USE OF TOOLS and 
FUNDAMENTALS OF MECHANICS 


Two cloth-bound books that will help anyone in re- 
pairs around the house, shop or laboratory. How to 
use tools for measurement, woodworking, painting, 
metalworking, soldering, wire splicing. Basic princi- 
ples and fundamentals to help you understand and 
operate machinery. Photographs by Fremont Davis, 
text by Marjorie Van de Water and Morton C. Mott- 
Smith, Science Service staff. Phototold in over 600 
vivid photographs. Original price $5.00, special com- 
bination price— Postpaid $1.98 


7 ATOMIC BOMB FIRST AID 


Just what you need to know about what to do if an 
atomic bomb strikes. Over 7,000 copies of this fully 
illustrated booklet have been purchased by hospitals, 
civil defense organizations, clubs, etc. By Jane Stafford, 
Science Service medical writer. Revised edition in- 
cludes new material. Contents: If atom bomb hits 

. check bleeding first . . . new hope for the 


burned . . . shock and broken bones . . . aid for 
suffocation victims . . . treatment of the injured. 
Postpaid 8 for $1, 100 for $7.50. Each 15c 


8P THOUSANDS OF SCIENCE PROJECTS 


Are you looking for something to do in science? Do 
you need inspiration for a science exhibit? Do you 
want a suggestion for a project report? Every student 
can find answers to these questions in this 48-page, 
illustrated booklet listing classified titles of exhibits 
shown at science fairs and/or produced as projects for 
the annual Science Talent Search. Prepared under a 
grant from the National Science Foundation. 

Single copies 25e—10 copies for $1.00 


9 LAWS OF MATTER UP-TO-DATE 


A compilation of 74 informational paragraphs and 
statements, as affected by atomic advances. By Helen 
M. Davis, editor of CHEMISTRY magazine. Postpaid 
100 copies for $3. Each 10c 


10 PERIODIC TABLE OF ELEMENTS 


Both the Mendeleeff and Bohr arrangements, with all 
98 elements included. An up-to-date chart of the 
chemical elements by groups and series including 
spaces for probable new elements. Postpaid 10 copies 
for $1. Each 25c 
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To Science Service 
1719 N St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Send me publications | have circled below. 
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If you want all items, circle ‘ALL’ and enclose 
$7.70. 
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HOW TO RETIRE SOONER 


by earning a small income 


Government figures prove you need much less money if you 
retire to the country, and now a new book shows over and 
over again how to make the money you do need, whether 
you retire with or without a lot of money in the bank. 

Fred Tylers HOW TO MAKE A LIVING IN THE 
COUNTRY is “virtually a blue print for the retired man or 
woman wanting to make their own way,” says the Chicago 
Daily News. 


With this book, you learn: 


—how to make the most income from tourist cabins 
and a trailer camp (including where to locate for 
the most business at highest rentals); 


—what to do to earn $3000 a year from a week end 
roadstand (even if you never raise a green thing); 


—how 500 chickens will bring you a fine living on 
your own bit of land; 


—the best way known to learn which business to start; 


—the only sure way to get a good buy in a business 
put up for sale; 


—how a $2500 investment in a part-time business will 
bring you all the income a retired family may need 
in the country; 


—the dozens and dozens of other dignified, easy to 
start part-time enterprises that pay well in the 
country (from renting out equipment for week end 
farming to dozens of other profitable ideas). 


Read this 75,000 word book now. Check off the ways you’d 
like to earn a small income in the country. See how easily 
they make retirement possible for you—now. Despite its 
big size, HOW TO MAKE A LIVING IN THE COUNTRY 
costs only $1. Money back, of course, if not satisfied. For 
your copy, use coupon below. 





Bargain Paradises of the World 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U. S. so nearly like 
Tahiti in appearance, beauty, and color even the natives say it was made 
from a rainbow? (And that costs here are so low you can not only reach 
it but also stay a while for hardly more than you’d spend at a resort in 
the U. S.) 

Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways or its 
most dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today you can live 
for a song? 

Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, the surroundings are 
pleasant, anà the climate well nigh perfect in such places as Guatemala, 
Mexico, the West Indies, Peru, France, along the Mediterranean, and in 
the world’s other low cost wonderlands ? 

Or if you’ve thought of more distant places, do you know which of the 
South Sea Islands are as unspoiled today as in Conrad’s day? Or which is 
the one spot world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, where 
two can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants for only $175 
a month? 


Bargain Paradises of the World, a big new book with about 100 photos - 


and 4 maps, proves that if you can afford a vacation in the U. S., the 
rest of the world is closer than you think. Authors Norman D. Ford 
and William Redgrave, honorary vice presidents of the Globe Trotters 
Club, show that the American dollar is respected all over the world and 
buys a lot more than you’d give it credit for. 

Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book shows that you can live for 
months on end in the world’s wonderlands for hardly more than you’d 
spend for a few months at home. Or it you’ve dreamed of taking time 
out for a real rest, this book shows how you can afford it. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U. S. border 
to reach some of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time you learned 
how much you can do on the money you’ve got. Send now for Bargain 
Paradises of the World. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 


Where Will You Go In Florida? 


If You Want a Vacation You Can Afford? 


Florida needn’t be expensive—not if you know just where to 
go for whatever you seek in Florida. And if there’s any 
man who can give you the facts you want it’s Norman Ford, 
founder of the world-famous Globe Trotters Club. (Yes, 
Florida is his home whenever he isn’t traveling!) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you, first of 
all, road by road, mile by mile, everything you'll find in 
Florida, whether you’re on vacation, or looking over job, 
business, real estate, or retirement prospects. 

Always, he names the hotels, motels, and restaurants 
where you can stop for the best accommodations and meals 
at the price you want to pay. For that longer vacation, if 
you let Norman Ford guide you, you'll find a real “paradise” 
—just the spot which has everything you want. 


Of course, there’s much more to this big book. 


If You Want a Job or a Home in Florida 


Norman Ford tells you just where to head. His talks with 
hundreds of personnel managers, business men, real estate 
operators, state officials, etc., lets him pinpoint the towns you 
want to know about if you’re going to Florida for a home, 
a job with a future, or a business of your own. If you’ve 
ever wanted to run a tourist court or own an orange grove, he 
tells you today’s inside story of these popular investments. 


If You Want to Retire On a Small Income 


Norman Ford tells you exactly where you can retire now on 
the money you’ve got, whether it’s a little or a lot. (If you 
need a part-time or seasonal job to help out your income, 
he tells you where to pick up extra income.) Because 
Norman Ford always tells you where life in Florida is 
pleasantest on a small income, he can help you to take life 
easy now. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida—whether you 
want to retire, vacation, get a job, buy a home, or start a 
business, Norman Ford’s Florida gives you the facts you 
need to find exactly what you want. Yet this big book 
with plenty of maps and well over 100,000 words sells for 
only $2—only a fraction of the money you’d spend needlessly 
if you went to Florida blind. 

For your copy use coupon below. 


IE” FILL OUT AND SEND AT ONCE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


Mail to 


HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 3 Scranton Ave. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $ (cash, check or money 
order). Please send me the books checked below. You 
will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 


O BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD. $1.50. 


WHERE TO RETIRE ON A SMALL INCOME— 
In New England, the South and Southwest, Cali- 
fornia, Pacific Northwest, Hawaii, and other places 
where life can be pleasant. $1. 

O Fred Tyler’s HOW TO MAKE A LIVING IN THE 
COUNTRY. $1. 

O NORMAN FORD'S FLORIDA—where to retire, 
vacation, get a job, open a business, buy a home. $2. 
O SPECIAL OFFER: All four books above for $5. 
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have found that as little as an hour’s ex- 
posure to minute quantities of light nightly 
for three weeks is enough to prevent 
the poinsettia from flowering. 

The red bracts of poinsettia are actually 
one of the two kinds of leaf that the plant 
produces. The other, of course, is the glossy 
dark green leaf that contrasts with the 
bracts in the traditional cheerful Yuletide 
colors. The flowers proper are tiny club- 
shaped objects at the center of the red 
bracts. 

There is a large group of plants that 
share this distinctive manner of flowering 
which goes under the botanical name, 
euphorbia. 
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AERONAUTICS—What kinds of degrees are 
needed for specializing in rocketry? p. 375. 
oo 

AGRICULTURE—What kind of grass resists 
drought best? p. 377. 

DOI 

GENERAL SCIENCE—How many people are 


contacted during the successful completion of 
one round of a five-name chain letter? p. 372. 




















How do some Hopis teach their children 
about religion? p. 378. 


goog 


STATISTICS—How many people lived in other 
than their birth state in 1950? p. 373. i 
Vacuum drying procedures have been de- 


r00 veloped that speed the production of low- 
VETERINARY MEDICINE—Why should brucel- moisture powders from juices of seven 


losis vaccine be handled with care? p. 377. fruits. 


000 Poinsettia Pointers 
Have you ever seen a GALAXY? 








Photographs: Cover, Northrop Aircraft, Inc.; p. XA A r A 
371, The Glenn L. Martin Company; p. 373, > THIS IS a critical time for poinsettias. 


OS eee p ia vina Davis; Whether this festive plant will lend its 

p. 5 icago atura istory Museum; : : 

p. 384. Eastman Chemical Products, Ine flaming red bracts to the brightness of the 
Christmas season depends largely on how 
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verse of its effect in other animals, such as brightest display by Christmas, the most 
chicks and pigs, when fed in addition to important is the regulation of light. Scien- 


their regular diet. , tists of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
This unexpected finding was made by 


Drs. Phillip Berke, Albert M. Silver and 
Herbert S. Kupperman of the Sutton Lab- Tungsten- Mercury” 
oratories and Diagnostic and Endocrine U 
Laboratories, Newark, N. J., and New York ranium 
University-Bellevue Center, New York. 
Whether this means aureomycin has a 
different effect on fish than on birds and 
mammals is not yet known. Dr. Berke and 


associates found that an overgrowth of the / 
mold, Monilia albicans, occurred in the e 
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e New Machines and Gadgets - 


For sources of more information on new things described, send a self-addressed stamped envelope to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, 
C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 704. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


3 MODEL TOWN can be built up by 
children from separate items now available. 
Made of styrene and vinyl plastics, the new 
items include traffic lights, street lights, fire 
hydrants, houses, stores, a church, theater, 
schools and railway stations. Doors on the 
model buildings actually open and the 
stores have interchangeable sign and win- 
dow display cards. 
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3 CHILD’S RAINSUIT transforms him 
into a spaceship commander on grizzly days 
when he must be outdoors. Made of a light- 
weight, sturdy, water-resistant material, the 
silver-toned suit resembles coveralls and has 
a long zipper in front which permits the 
child to get in and out of it easily. A 
“helmet” ties under the youngster's chin. 
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to TYPEWRITER BAIL is made of a 
transparent plastic which permits the typist 
to see the typewritten line usually obscured 
by the common metal bail. It is available 
for all standard machines and can be in- 
stalled quickly. 
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4 PLASTIC ALPHABET blocks have 
snaps on them that permit the blocks to be 


Don't forget to make it 
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Joined into a string, as shown in the illus- 
tration. Children form words merely by 
snapping the blocks together. The blocks 
can be rotated while joined. A quick pull 
unfastens them. Enclosed picture word 
cards help the child associate words and 


objects. 
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SCIENCE NEWS LETTER—the weekly 

summary of current science . . . 
ble, brief, illustrated report on what is hap- 
pening in science. First gift subscription, 
$5.50; second, $4.50; each additional, $3.50 
per year. 


aig CHEMISTRY =the pocket size reliable 
magazine devoted to the simplification 
of technical chemistry, with vital news and the 
latest developments in chemistry and related 
fields. . . . 9 issues, Sept. through May. First 
subscription, $4.00; each additional, $3.00. 


a relia- 


THINGS of science—a monthly kit of 

interesting specimens or new products 
of scientific research. Actual samples, detailed 
descriptions, suggested experiments, museum- 
type labels are sent each month to a limited 
number of subscribing members at $5.00 per 
year (12 exciting and unusual kits). 
Clip and enclose coupon address at left 
with your list of names and addresses. 
Be sure to indicate which SCIENCE 
SERVICE gift subscription each is to 
receive. 


(NI E- EEA, enclosed. ( ) Bill me. 


( ) Send Christmas card in my name. 


4 LETTER SET for preschool children 
consists of five basic letter shapes, plus parts 
needed to build all letters in the alphabet. 
The vinyl plastic letter parts stick to glossy 
surfaces but strip off easily and can be re- 
used. A colorful book of text and pictures 
helps the child learn simple words while 
he plays. 
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45 DECORATING KIT permits the user 
to dress up his Christmas parcels and stock- 
ings and to make cheerful Christmas signs. 
The kit consists of a “tube pen” that is 
squeezed while tracing the message on 


glass, paper, wood, cloth and metal. Then 
tiny spangles are sprinkled over the 
“writing” and are bonded into place. The 


spangles are available in red, green, gold, 
silver, blue and chartreuse. 
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{ ALUMINUM SHEETING, rods, bars, 
angles and tubing now are available for the 
home craftsman and can be sawed, planed 
or drilled with ordinary woodworking tools. 
The aluminum comes in a variety of shapes 
and finishes and can be made into storm 
windows as well as ashtrays, dishes and 
candle holders. 
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% ELECTRIC HAIR DRYER blows cool 
or warm air at the flick of a switch. Al- 
though the portable device is designed for 
milady, the manufacturer whispers that 
husbands can use it in their photographic 
darkrooms. It makes a fine dryer for nega- 
tives and reel-type developing tanks. 
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ae You wl 


Some tree crops are harvested about every 
100 years. 


Still in serviceable condition, samples of 
2,000-year-old concrete recently were recov- 
ered from an ancient submerged Roman 
wharf. 


Through vocational rehabilitation, over 
60,000 persons are put to productive work 
each year. 


Vibration causes as much damage as 
heavy shock blows to delicate equipment 
carried on Navy ships. 


Once considered and treated as a moral 
lapse, a sin or a crime, alcoholism now is 
more often viewed as a disease resulting 
from disturbances in the normal functions 
of mind or body. 


